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have favors in return, are extremely anxious to get me out
of the State. I find that they have been at Platt for the last
two or three months and he has finally begun to yield to
them and to take their view. Outside of that the feeling
here is very strong against my going. In fact, all of my
friends in the State would feel that I was deserting them,
and are simply unable to understand my considering it.3"

Writing to Senator Platt on February 7, 1900, he ex-
pressed a decided preference for some other position:

1' The more I have thought over it, the more I have felt
that I would a great deal rather be anything, say professor
of history, than Vice-President."

On April 3, 1900, he sent to Senator Marcus A. Hanna,
who was opposed to his nomination, his reasons for not
desiring it:

"Let me point out that I am convinced that I can do most
good to the national ticket by running as Governor of this
State. There will be in New York a very curious feeling of
resentment both against myself and against the party
leaders if I run as Vice-President, and this will affect our
vote I believe; whereas if I run as Governor I can
strengthen the national ticket more than in any other way.
I do not think we can afford to take liberties in this State."

In common with his other friends I was strongly opposed
to the nomination of Roosevelt for Vice-President.
Throughout his service as Governor I had been in constant
and intimate association with him and had been fully in-
formed of every step that he had taken in his efforts to put
his ideas into practise, including his struggles with Sena-
tor Platt. There was no doubt in my mind that desire to
get him out of the State wag the chief if not the sole
cause of the movement to nominate him for the Vice-Presi-
dency. His usefulness to the State had been shown to be
so great that it seemed to me nothing less than a public
misfortune to take him away at what was really only the